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Proceedings of State Federation Executive Council 


Endorsement of President Roosevelt for re-election, 
enator Truman for election as Vice-President, and 
enator Downey of California for re-election was one 
{ the highlights of the meeting of the executive 
yuncil of the California State Federation of Labor 


, San Francisco I turday. and Sunday. 
Vine- Bi siderit I tected 


Another important action taken by the council 
was the election of Victor Swanson, manager of Local 
3 of the International Union of Operating Engineers, 
‘o fill the vacancy existing for one of the vice-presi- 
dents in District No. 9 (San Francisco). 


Regarding Convention 

kK. V. Vernon, treasurer of the State Conference of 
Machinists, spoke before the council regarding the 
matter of holding a convention. After hearing Broth- 
cr Vernon and also considering several other commu- 
nications dealing with the same matter, the execu- 
tive council, by unanimous action, voted to hold a 
convention at the earliest possible opportunity in any 
place in the State where arrangements can be made 
for adequate accommodations. The secretary 
instructed to call a special meeting of the executive 
council as soon as he obtains a location for the hold- 
ing 6f a convention. 


was 


The secretary was further instructed to send an 
oficial letter to all the affiliated unions, advising 
them of this action of the executive council, and 
also requesting that unqualified support be given to 
the campaign to defeat Proposition No. 12 in the 
meantime, 

Recommendations on Propositions 

On the twelve Propositions to be submitted on 
the November ballot, the executive council has taken 
the following action: 


Proposition No. 1 > 

The council indorsed Pronosition No. 1 at a pre- 
vious meeting. This provides for a bond issue of 
$30,000,000 to be used by the Veterans’ Welfare 
Board in assisting California war veterans to acquire 
farms or homes. 
Proposition No. 2 

This proposition, which was also indorsed previ- 
ously, extends the present exemption of resident vet- 
erans from taxation of property to persons who 
served in the armed forces of the United States in 
time of peace in specified campaigns and were honor- 
ably discharged or otherwise honorably released, and 
to persons who, after service in the armed forces of 
the United States, have continued in such service, or 
who are in such service in time of war. 
Proposition No. 3. = ert > 

Indorsed at the meeting. This authorizes the Leg- 
islature to fix the compensation of various state offi- 
cals at not less than $5000 per annum. 
Proposition No. 4 

This was again indorsed. It exempts from prop- 
‘ity taxes property used for religious, hospital or 
charitable purposes, owned by agencies organized for 
Sich purposes, and not operated for profit. 


Proposition No. 5 

Indorsed. This proposition authorizes the Legis- 
lature to provide for reinstatement of public officers 
and employees who resign to serve in the armed 
ferces of the United States or of this State. 


Proposition No. 6 
Opposed. Calls for annual sessions of the Legisla- 
ture not to exceed 60 days. 


Proposition No. 7 

Indorsed. Provides that members of the Legisla- 
ture shall receive expenses necessarily incurred by 
them in attending sessions of the Legislature. 


Proposition No. 8 

Opposed. Provides that all deeds issued by any 
taxing agency by reason of delinquency of taxes or 
assessments shall be conclusively presumed valid un- 
less declared invalid by judicial decision in an action 
commenced within one year after date of deed or 
effective date of amendment, whichever ig later 


Proposition No. 9 

Indorsed. It. amends the Const! 
the amount of revenue required 2 
apportioned by the Legislature for public elementary 
schools from 100 per cent to 166 2/3 per cent of the 
entire amount otherwise required to be raised by 
counties for the support of public day and evening 
elementary schools. 
Proposition No. 10 

Indorsed. It would authorize the Legislature, by 
two-thirds vote, to suspend prohibition against in- 
creasing the compensation of county, township or 
municipal officers during their terms of office. 
Proposition No. 12 

Secretary Haggerty gave a very exhaustive report 
on the developments of the campaign against. this 
Proposition, as well as the expenditures that have 
already been incurred. Considerable time was spent 
by the executive council in discussing the campaign 
against Proposition No.:12, especially in the southern 


‘Spiqg loudeD 
Aswsqiy 2383S 1 1 of federal funds to establish more effective 


part of the State. It was the consensus of opinion 
that the ranks of labor must speed up their work in 
order to insure defeat of the measure in November. 
Other directives will be sent to the unions, but it is 
hoped that the various unions will increase their ac- 
tivity on their own initiative and co-ordinate the 
various functions of their people in opposing this 
vicious measure. 

The sponsors of Proposition No. 12 have intensi- 
fied their campaign in behalf of the measure, and it 
is imperative that all the unions and councils put 
aside all superficial differences of any kind that 
might interfere with the co-ordinated and all-out 


] support of the campaign against this proposal. 


A resolution from the Laborers’ Union in Fresno, 
expressing confidence in President Roosevelt, was 
approved. 

Kindergarten Legislation 

A resolution from the National Kindergarten As- 
m asking for the indorsement of S. 567, which 
pending in Congress, and provides for appro- 


as of public kindergarten and nursery school 
education, was referred to the secretary with full 
power to act. 


Similarly, a resolution forwarded from the San 


Franciscg Lab gy 2 al @ ‘esting a monument to 
be ‘oving people of Eu- 
rope ¢ ‘44, when the armed 
forces landed =. emma W2s referred to the 


secretary. 
Urban Development 

Another resolution from the Sane Francisco Labor 
Council, favoring the general ‘Anciples ‘of urban 
redevelopment legislation, w&approved. Such sup- 
port has always been the policy of the Federation. 

A resolution from the Vallejo Building Trades and 
Central Labor Council, asking for the establishment 
of a National Planning Agency and the appropria- 

(Continued on Page Two) 


State Chamber of Commerce: “NO!” 


Reaffirming its opposition to Proposition No. 12, 
the California State Chamber of Commerce, meet- 
ing in Sacramento on last Friday, released a state- 
ment. over the signature of its president, Harrison S. 
Robinson of Oakland. The Chamber’s stand on the 
so-called “Right of Employment” amendment is 
summed up as follows: 

“Our position is that in the interest of na- 
tional unity, the uninterrupted prosecution 
of the war and maintenance of our vital pro- 
duction schedules at. this time of crisis, and 
because we feel that the proposed amend- 
ment, if adopted, will cause rather than 
allay confusion and controversy, we are op- 
posed to the initiative proposal entitled 
‘Right of Employment’.” 

Mr. Robinson added: “In view of public state- 
ments made by others in which the position of the 


Chamber has been misimterpreted, the Chamber de- 
sires to be on record that it is opposed to compulsory 
union membership as a condition of employment, but 
recognizes the right of employers and employees to 
contract voluntarily as they see fit.” 

It was also pointed out in the statement that the 
State Chamber had announced its opposition to 
Proposition No. 12 at Los Angeles meetings on two 
previous occasions before the amendment qualified 
for the ballot—first on April 14, and subsequently 
on June 23. 


This latest. action on September 8 places the state- 
wide business group as being still opposed to this 
proposition, which in their opinion, as well as in the 
opinion of many other business interests, would in- 
terfere with national unity, the uninterrupted prose- 
cution of the war, and the maintenance of our vital 


‘production schedules. 


| Only ELEVEN DAYS Remain for Registration 
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Donald Nelson Shatters Some Anti-Labor Untruths 
In Testimony Before Senate Committee War Probe 


Testifying with factual and official authority, Don- 
ald Nelson, chairman of the War Production Board, 
shattered the myths and slanders that have been 
cireulated about labor’s record in war production. 

Chairman Nelson gave his testimony before the 
Senate war investigating committee shortly before 
his departure for China on a special assignment by 
President Roosevelt. His story was told behind 
closed doors but the committee decided the revela- 
tions were so important that they were released for 
publication. 

To show how effectively Mr. Nelson blasted the 
anti-labor lies, we present below numbered para- 
graphs stating first the charges against labor and 
Nelson’s replies: 

Production “Collapse” 

1. That war production is practically collapsing. 

Netson: “The production situation at the present 
time is good, with the exception of a few bad spots 
such as we have always had in the past two and a 
half years. Today they are relatively small compared 
to the problems we have licked in the past. I feel 
they can be licked, they will be licked, and they will 
be licked on time.” 

2. That workers have been letting down on the job 
and not backing up the fighters to the limit. 

NEtson: “Since the outbreak of the war, American 
labor and industry have co-operated with govern- 
ment agencies to the limit in meeting the stiff sched- 
ules of war production. . .. We have had our pro- 
duction problems, but I know of none which has not 
solved on time by the active and close co-oper- 
ation of labor business and the government. 
Workers have traveled from one end of the country 
to the other to do the job that was necessary.” 

That workers are deserting war jobs and rushing 
into civilian jobs. 


been 


NeLson: “We can find very little evidence of such 
labor dissipation. . . . All our people have investi- 
gated the problem and find very little of that. The 
labor force has been reduced, mostly due to natural 
causes, such as improvement in techniques and in 
efficiency of workers, rather than out-migration. As 
a matter of fact, layoffs are greater than the number 
of people who move of their own accord.” 


Manpower “Shortage” 


4. That a critical manpower shortage exists. 

NeELson: “Employment in munitions industries has 
been reeeding steadily at the rate of about 100,000 
a month since 1943 . . . owing principally to an in- 
crease in the efficiency of some of the great labor- 
consuming war industries. . War production does 
not need more than 100, 000 of the 709 C00 already 
released from munitions industries. . . . Current. man- 
power problems consist primarily of the need to 
maintain or increase employment in a few specific 
locations and a small number of individual plants.” 


Need for ‘Labor Draft” 


5. That, because of the supposed stringent man- 
power situation, recent drastic labor controls, prac- 
tically equivalent to a “labor draft,” are necessary. 

Netson: “Each of the problems we have calls for 
a carefully aimed rifle shot if it is to be licked. These 
problems will not be solved by letting loose a blun- 
derbuss against the whole manpower situation or by 
general edicts and broad limitations on the use of 
labor.” 


During the session, some of the Senators asked 
Nelson the W.P.B. reconciled the Army scare 
about manpower shortages with the wholesale cut- 


how 


backs that have been occurring. “We just don’t at- 
tempt to,” Nelson replied. 


Note on Women's Registration 

In connection with the current camapign for regis- 
tration of voters in San Franciseo—September 28 is 
the last day—it is being pointed out that women who 
have married since the last vote must re-register 
under their married name in order to be able to par- 
ticipate in the November election. Bring this mat- 
ter to the attention of your newly-married women 

In addition, all voters who have 
residences since having voted are re- 


acquaintances. 
changed their 


quired to again register at the’ new address. 
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Executive Council Meeting 
(Continued from Page One) 

tion of monies for its functioning was indorsed in 
spirit and referred to the secretary to apply, in rela- 
ticn with the Interstate and Post-War Planning 
Commission. A resolution of a similar nature from 
the Solano County Building and Construction Trades 
Council and concerned with the conservation of our 
natural resources was also referred to the secretary. 

Numerous other resolutions and action taken by 
the executive council will be reported upon in de- 
tail in the Quarterly Bulletin that will be issued in 
the near future by the Federation to all of its affili- 
ated unions. 


o == 
ON READING 
“To read without reflecting is like eating without 
digesting.” 
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C.l.O. Rapped Again As 
McCarran Wins in Nevada 


[The following article is from “Labor,’ Washing- 
ton, D. C., official publication of fifteen recognized 
standard railroad labor organizations.] 


Complete returns show that Senator Pat McCarran 
has “nailed down” the Democratic nomination for 
Senator in the Nevada primary held on Tuesday. 
He is completing his second term. 

McCarran’s opponent in the primary was Lieuten- 
and Governor Vail Pittman, a brother of the late 
Senator Key Pittman. Reactionary Democrats in 
Nevada have always been against McCarran because 
of his outspoken support of labor and other progres- 
sive measures. They thought they could “get him” 
this time by forming a combination between Pittman 
and Bunker. 

Plenty of Money 

They wouldn’t have had a chance, however, if. it 
hadn’t been for the flood of vile propaganda turned 
loose against McCarran by Sidney Hillman’s Com- 
munist-controlled C.1.0. Political Action Committee. 

Hillman’s outfit, which apparently had money to 
“throw at the birds,’ was not interested in McCar- 
ran’s labor It opposed him because he re- 
fused to embrace its peculiar “idealogies” and cir- 
culated the most. brazen lies concerning his work 
in the Senate. : 


record. 


Some workers were deceived. They were not 
familiar with Communist tactics and imagined Hill- 
man’s propagandists must be telling the truth. 
Chief of the Standard Railroad Labor Organiza- 
tions und the A.F.L. put on a stiff campaign for 
McCarran and succeeded in neutralizing the vicious 
work of the C.1.O. 


Injure Labor Movement 


crowd. 


More 
becomes evident 


and more, as the campaign Be ee it 
that Hillman and his Communist 
colleagues are a serious menace to organized labor's 
political program. The C.L.O. never had many 


porters in Congress and now it is so discredited that 


sup- 


the foes of labor have discovered the most effective 
argument they can against a measure 
by the workers is to brand it a “C.1.O. bill.” 


use favored 


That’s bad enough, but now the C.1.0O. under 
Hillman’s leadership, is invading states and con- 
gressional districts, assailing candidates who have 


sturdily championed the cause of the workers and 


| bringing the entire labor movement into disrepute 


among voters who do not appreciate that the noisy 
“Reds” who are on Hillman’s pay roll do not speak 


for the American labor movement. 


—_——— 


N.L.R.B. Grau: 230 Strike Votes 


On June 25, 1944, one year after the War Labor 
Disputes Act went into effect, the N.L.R.B. had 
conducted 230 strike votes, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Labor reports. 

Of the 230 strike votes, the workers voted to strike 
in 203 cases and voted against striking in the remain- 
ing 27, the B.L.S. said. Sixty-four strikes, involving 
41,718 workers, actually occurred following the strike 
ballots conducted by N.L.R.B., the B.L.S. reported. 
The 41,718 workers involved constituted 2.4 per cent 
of the total number of workers involved in all strikes. 

a 

A.F.L. TRIUMPH IN SHIPYARD POLL 

A.F.L. unions won a smashing victory in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election among em- 
ployees of the Globe shipyard at Superior, Wis. The 
A.F.L. vote totaled 1141 to only 319 for the C.I.O. 


Watchmakers' Union 
GUARANTEE and BOND 


LOOK FOR THIS EMBLEM 
Ask for Our Written Guarantee 
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Huge Project for Housing Local Apparel Industry 


N THE course of a luncheon given at the Palace Hotel on Thursday of last. 

week by the leaders of “Apparel City” to prominent labor officials of San 
‘rancisco, plans were presented for the building of the new “Apparel City.” It 
: to be the first post-war project in San Francisco, and the Lasor Cuarion is 
leased to be permitted to present herewith the architect’s drawing of the huge 
nterprise. 

The officers of “Apparel City” present were: Fred Pruter, president and 
vusiness Manager; M. Dorman, president of the board of directors; C. Fleisch- 
ian, financial secretary; representatives of organized labor; John O’Connell, 
eretary of the San Francisco Labor Council; George Johns, member of the 
secutive committee of the San Francisco Labor Council, and Andy Ahern, 
iternational representative of the United Garment Workers of America; Dewey 
lead, president of the Building and Construction 
rades Council; Jack Smith, financial secretary 

.{ the Building Trades Council. 

Mr. Pruter, spokesman for the “Apparel City” 
group, stated that the project will be financed 
|y the members of the apparel industry only. 
There will be no paid officials, as all the officers 
ure civic minded, and desirous of working from 
that. standpoint only. This is the first time in 
the history of local business that such a large un- 
dertaking has found all interested parties willing 
io give their time gratis in the interest of creating 
and forwarding such a large development. 


Will Cover Twenty-five Acres 

“Apparel City” will cover over twenty-five 
acres, and will comprise twenty-nine buildings. 
The grounds will be beautifully landscaped, with 
lawns and shrubbery and flowers blooming the 
year ’round. The buildings will be set in courts, 
with the large buildings on the outside and pro- 
vided with special driveways so that the necessi- 
ties of heavy teaming will not obstruct the beauty 
of the project. 

The building plans call for six buildings of six 
stories each and all having large basements. On 
the top of these larger buildings will be roof gar- 
dens, cafeterias and beauty parlors, for the convenience of the employees. There 
will be three two-story buildings, and eighteen of one-story. In all of these 
structures will be installed all modern improvements for the employer and the 
employees. There will be factories to manufacture men’s, women’s and children’s 
work and dress clothing. underwear and millinery. Other buildings in the project 
will be for jobbing, piece goods and merchandising firms. Separate buildings will 
house agents for various types of machinery necessary for manufacturers in the 
industry. 

Auditorium for Fashion Shows 

The center court will be occupied by the project’s administration buildings. 
This will be flanked by a large auditorium where fashion shows and merchandise 
displays will be held throughout the year and to which buyers from all over the 
world will come to select the latest styles. Also, there will be a large recreation 
building, which will include a swimming pool, to be open to all employees of 
“Apparel City.” 

Adjacent to the auditorium will be an athletic field. A large restaurant, with 
« banquet hall, will be open to the public. A complete modern market will be 
installed to aid in solving the shopping problem for the employees in the vari- 
ous buildings. A parking lot, to accommodate 5000 cars, with a gasoline station 
and repair shop, will be built opposite the athletic field. It is expected the site 
of “Apparel City” will be selected within a few weeks. As soon as the various 


Items from Darkest America 
Though attacked as vicious discrimination against 
inions, an ordinance requiring a $5000 fee as well as 
mvoof of a year’s residence in the community by all 
ubor organizers, has been passed by the city councils 


ry : ys : McNutt reports. 
1 Newman, Ga. The Newman council is following } 


he example of another Georgia town, Milledgeville, 
‘hose similar ordnance is now being appealed in 


he courts. G a} a> ue 
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governmental agencies give their O.K., all plans will be approved and the “Go 
Ahead” signal will be given. 
Sees Further Great Development 

With the building of this project it is the prediction of Andy Ahern, well known 
in the labor movement of San Francisco, that cotton and woolen mills, as well 
as factories to make thread and machinery will soon be established on the Pa- 
cific Coast, and that with the proper co-operation on the part of the various 
chambers of commerce in the Bay area these mills could be induced to locate 
near “Apparel City.” He points out further that as government specifications 
call for rayon to replace cotton in the manufacture of automobile tires, due to 
the fact that it can better resist heat, California grown cotton having a very high 
rating will necessarily be used for other purposes, and, therefore, with the 


ARCHITECT'S DRAWING OF "APPAREL CITY" 


establishment of cotton mills near these fields it could be made into cloth and 
sold at competitive prices with other parts of the country; also, it would elim- 
inate the heavy expense of transportation. 

In addition, he stated some of the best wool in the world comes from Oregon, 
Idaho and Texas, and expense could be saved with woolen mills here, as at 
present the manufacturers in buying must bear the cost of shipping to Eastern 
mills then back to the Pacific Coast. 


Labor Official Active in Promotion 


It will be recalled by delegates to the San Francisco Labor Council that some 
months ago Andy Ahern, who represents his organization in that body, brought. 
to attention a movement having for its purpose the development of San Fran- 
cisco as a style center for women’s wear. It was a project in which he had taken 
a deep interest and to which he had given considerable study, as was evidenced in 
the presentation he made on the matter to the Labor Council. The proposal— 
then seemingly somewhat in the “dream” stage—was given the Labor Council’s 
approval and best wishes for success. The above brief description of the “Apparel 
City” project indicates rapid progress away from the “wishful thinking” stage, 
and that along with employers in the industry “Andy” has maintained continued 
activity for fulfillment of a “dream.” The Labor Council will unite in extending 
him congratulations and in expressing its pride that one of its number has had 
a recognized part in promoting this great civic development. 


MILITARY NOTE 
Private: “Do you think they will send me over- 
seas, Sarge?” Sergeant: “Not unless we are invaded.” 


armed forces are getting 43 per cent of all local re- 


ferrals of workers in labor shortage areas, Chairman 
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There Are Rights, and Rights 

Workers who may be inclined, through misunder- 
standing, to support Proposition No. 12 (the so- 
called “Right of Employment”) on the November 
election ballot should remember they cannot “have 
their cake and eat it.” 

The working conditions, hours and wages which 
working men and women— organized and unor- 
ganized — now have are the direct result of the ef- 
forts of the union labor movement. They did not 
always exist, and are not the gift of “the Govern- 
ment,” except in so far as certain protective laws 
have been matters of legislation. And in such latter 
case it was the demand and pressure of union labor 
on the governmental authorities and 
which brought about their adoption. 

Cripple or shackle, in any way, the power of union 
labor to press for recognition of the rights of work- 
ers, in negotiation or in the legislative field, and 
immediately the right of every worker is in jeopardy. 

Adoption of the “Right of Employment” measure 
would mean sanctioning the “right” to work for 
any wages that an unbridled competition might see 
fit to offer; also, 

The “right” to work any number of hours at single 
price, or maybe less. 


legislators 


The “right” to endure any sanitary conditions in 
plants grasping employers might provide. 

The “right” to lay on a sick bed for lack of medical 
attention because of one’s own meager funds, and 
the inability of his organization to provide them. 

The “right” to be buried in a pauper’s grave be- 
cause there were no union death benefits. 

The “right” to forfeit a pension when the union’s 
funds had been exhausted. 

The “right” to endure the jibes of fellow workers— 
who will carry on as best they can under shackling 
legislation, even though you may not choose to join 
with them. 

The “right” to sneak into back alleys and darkened 
rooms to enter protests when conditions have become 
unbearable—instead of going into the meeting hall 
of an organization and openly voicing your protest. 

The “right” to be the victim of caprices of fore- 
men and others who have been employed for their 
“driving” inclinations. 

The “right” to be thrown into the industrial scrap- 
heap when the first gray hairs appear, and with no 
one willing to plead your case. 

The “right” to be the victim of class legislation— 
because your former defenders have been shackled 
by this same kind of legislation. 

The “right” to have wages due, but with no or- 
ganization to aid in their collection. 

The “right” to have your job taken away from 
you and given to some relative, friend or stooge of 
the foreman or the employer, or to one who knew 
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“the right people” or who was willing to kickback 
with a portion of the wages. 

All of these “rights” you may “enjoy” under the 
“right of employment.” 

Do you say it is an exaggeration? Stop and ask 
yourself, What agency prevents the operation of all 
these well-recognized evils at the present time? 
The answer will be, Organized Labor. 

Oh, no! All of them would not come into opera- 
tion on the Wednesday following the Tuesday of the 
November election, should Proposition No. 12 be 
adopted. But the voting by the people of a law 
that would prevent the “closed shop” would wit- 
ness the gradual introduction of all these “right 
of employment” conditions above mentioned. A 
house may not be perceptibly weakened by the re- 
moval of one of its foundation stones, but the re- 
moval of one makes much easier the taking away of 
all others, until the house collapses. 

And have workers ever stopped to consider they 
have no “right of employment” by numerous em- 
ployers—even at the present time—for the reason 
they refuse to work for the wages and under the 
conditions that some grasping and unscrupulous em- 
ployers are willing to grant. Where do their “rights” 
come in under such circumstances? 


Beware of Proposition No. 12! 


+ 


More Food for What? 


The Quartermaster General and other high officials 
are calling for volunteers to help gather the farm 
crops, which are said to be larger than in 1943, in 
order that our fighting men overseas will have plenty 
of food. 


It is also necessary to gather and preserve this 
tremendous amount of food to help feed the released 
populations of the nations until recently under 
domination of the Nazis. It will be several years 
before they are able to feed themselves from their 
wartorn soil. j 

There can be no doubt of the need for thousands 
of our citizens to volunteed to help get in the crops. 
There can’t possibly be too much food next year 
for the peoples of the world; in fact, we can use 
quite a bit right here at home, with or without 
ration points. 

There is one wee small matter, however, which is 
worthy of the attention of the experts, and that is our 
ability to take care of this huge crop after it is har- 
vested and gathered. Can it be stored until con- 
sumed and delivered to the consumer in usable 
condition? 

We know of course that tremendous quantities 
of various kinds of food have in the recent past, 
after long periods of storage, been destroyed be- 
cause of its condition. It could have been released 
before it spoiled, and our people could have used it. 

If this tremendous farm crop is to be harvested 
and stored only to be destroyed later it might better 
be allowed to dry up on the vine. The question 
naturally arises, what have our food experts learned 
from experience in the last three years?—Interna- 
tional Labor News Service. 

— + 


A 1,000,000-volt. X-ray machine, for inspecting war 
materials for internal flaws, has been produced by 
General Electric X-Ray Corporation for the Norfolk, 
Va., navy yard. Its X-ray is capable of penetrating 
8-inch steel and of cutting some 60-hour inspection 
jobs to 16 minutes. 


+ 


A substantial cargo of new and used clothing has 
just been shipped to El Shatt, Egypt, for dist ribu- 
tion to 25,000 destitute Yugoslav refugees from Nazi 
brutality, it was announced by the United Yugoslav 
Relief Fund of America, 2 member agency of the 
National War Fund, and hence a beneficiary of the 
local War Chest drive. 
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Labor Joins in Mourning 
Death of Senator Norris 


Union labor joined with hundreds of thousands 
throughout the nation in mourning the death of 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, long one of 
the distinguished statesmen of the country and for 
forty years regarded as a consistent fighter in Con- 
gress for the welfare of the common people. Death 
came at his home in McCook, Neb., at the age of 83. 

Fights Labor Battle } 

Senator Norris will perhaps be remembered longest 
in the ranks of labor for his authorship of the Norris- 
LaGuardia anti-injunction act of 1932 restricting the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes and guaranteeing 
labor’s right. to organize and bargain collectively. 

Labor will also remember him for his leadership in 
establishing the Tennessee Valley Authority and his 
sponsorship of the Twentieth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which ended “lame duck” sessions of Con- 
gress. 

Other outstanding measures for which he was' re- 
sponsible were the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 
bringing electricity to farm homes and the Farm 
Forestry Act of 1937. 

In his own state he staged virtually a one-man 
fight for a one-house legislature. The state estab- 
lished the revolutionary form of legislative govern- 
ment in 1937, scrapping the two-house system. 

International Arena 

Norris’ national career started in 1903 when he 
came to the House as a Republican. For ten years 
he distinguished himself, his outstanding accomplish- 
ment being the historic battle against “Cannonism,” 
which was climaxed in 1910 by the overthrow of the 
vast powers wielded by Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. 

That fight led to his elevation in 1912 to the Sen- 
ate, where the passing years brought a new measure 
of fame. 

In 1903 and 1936 Norris sought to retire, but friends 
importuned him to stay on. Again, in 1942, he said 
he was quitting “because my usefulness has disap- 
peared,” but friends swayed him, President Roose- 
velt saying then, as he had six years before, that 
Nebraska should keep him in the Senate as long as he 
lived. 

But he was defeated in November, 1942. The ver- 
dict of the people caused him much grief and he said 
it was a “repudiation of forty years of service.” 


But Look At Us Now! 


In his current news letter from Washington, Rep- 
resentative Rolph of the Fourth district made the 
following observation in reference to California’s 
birthday anniversary which occurred last Saturday: 

“Apmission Day. Contemplating what has hap- 
pened to California since September 9, 1850, is like 
an Arabian Nights tale. Pouring over the files of the 
Congressional Record, we find the Golden State had 
no easy time. Senator Berrien of Georgia strenu- 
ously opposed admission. He disputed population 
figures of 121,000 as of July 1, 1850, published in‘ San 
Francisco’s ‘California Courier.’ Senator Befrien 
wanted two States—North California, free; South 
California, slave. He questioned whether the Con- 
stitution as presented was indicative of public sen- 
timent. To him 12,500 was an insufficient vote. Cali- 
fornia might. be a financial liability, he said. Wonder 
what Senator Berrien would say today about our 
eight and one-half millions of population. California 
is fifth in wealth; Georgia, twenty-fourth.” 

o 
SLAVE WORKERS ON BOMB DAMAGE 


Battalions of foreign workers, dressed in brown. 


have been put to work repairing bomb damage 0 
heavily damaged industrial areas of Germany, te 
United Nations Information Office reports. The 
workers are classed as skilled and unskilled, accor | 
ing to their ability. 
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After Victory Wars Must Be Abolished and Work 
Provided for All, George Meany Declares in Address 


Establishment of enduring world peace must be 
labor’s No. 1 post-war objective, Secretary-Treasurer 
George Meany of the American Federation of Labor 
declared in an address before an international Labor 
Day celebration at Toronto, Canada. 

Meany issued a stern warning against the policy of 
“laissez faire,” or do nothing, in meeting the chal- 
lenge of abolishing future wars and of providing an 
economy with jobs for all. 


The Duty of Labor 
“Now, with victory in sight, it becomes our duty— 


the duty of every working man and woman—to make ° 


our voices and desires heard by our governments, so 
that they will know what we want. and waste no time 
in providing it,” the A.F.L. official urged. 

The A.F.L. leader praised the war record of the 
United States and Canada both on the battlefields 
and on the production line. Both labor and the 
armed forces will keep up the fight relentlessly, he 
predicted, “until this war against the enemies of 
mankind is brought to a victorious conclusion.” 
Turning then to the problems of the post-war period, 
Secretary Meany continued: 

Position of A.F.L. 

“It is the position of the American Federation of 
Labor that if we, as peace-loving nations, wish to be 
saved from future wars, we must join wholeheartedly 
with other like-minded nations to prevent any cov- 
etous nation from resorting to war. We believe that. 
co-operation, which has served us so effectively in 
coping with the aggressors during this war, must be 
our reliance in taking care of any future would-be 
aggressor the moment he lifts his head. 

“The solution may not be simple, but the problem 
is. The problem is to provide the foree with which 
to carry out the decision to have peace endure after 
the Axis has been defeated. In our communities we 
do not expect our local governments to maintain law 
and order without giving them the necessary force 
to impose the desires of the law-abiding majority 
upon the handful of criminals. In our shrunken 
world, we cannot expect an international organiza- 
lion without teeth to be able to maintain interna- 
tional law and order. No, the answer to the problem 
is to have an international organization, made up not 
only of the major powers but of all the peace-loving 
countries of the world, and to arm this agency with 
police powers which it will not hesitate to use prompt- 
ly and effectively against those who respect no law 
except the law of force.” 

Post-War Employment 

Meany then discussed the attainment of full em- 
ployment, in the days and years after the war. He 
said: 

“The position of the American Federation of La- 
hor on this subject is that jobs must be provided for 
everybody who wants and is able to fill a job. For 
the men who will be returning from service as de- 
fenders of the free way of life. For the men and 
women who have been working in the war plants, 
manufacturing the things with which the servicemen 
fought, and who will be released from these jobs 
when peace comes. 

Reject One Theory 

“We of the American Federation of Labor believe 
in and uphold our economic system against rival SYS- 
‘ems, but we do not accept the theory that under 
our economic system recurring periods of mass un- 

mployment and mass misery are unavoidable. We 
snow that this has happened in the past. But. that 

* no reason why it should happen in the future. It 
vill not happen if we determine not to permit it to 

appen, It will not happen if we of labor make clear 

-perfectly clear—that while we realize there must 

© some dislocation while the change-over is being 

ude from wartime to peacetime production, we will 


| around 
| bands are working and at home. 


simply not tolerate any recurrence of prolonged mass 
unemployment. 

“There is one thing that this war has made obvious 
to all of us, and that is that. there is no sound reason 
for suffering and misery in days of peace, and there 
is no sound reason whatsoever for mass unemploy- 
ment here on this North American continent, that 
there is no sound reason for want. 

Purchasing Power a Keystone 

“The way to provide a job for every returning 
serviceman and a job for every worker is to put 
ample purchasing power in the hands of the people. 
For unless they have the money, they cannot buy 
the articles which they want and need. And when 
they cannot buy, the factories stop producing—and 
workers find themselves on the street, looking for 
new jobs which are not to be found. 

“Hourly wage rates must be readjusted upward 
prior to any reduction in the work week if we are 
to have the consumer purchasing power needed to 
maintain full employment. 

; On Reduction of Hours 


“If we are merely to reduce the work week in or- 
der to spread the work and allow the income of the 
individual wage-earner to decline, the workers, al- 
though employed, would not be in a position to buy 
anything but the bare necessities of life. 

“We of labor see how purchasing power—purchas- 
ing power in the hands of the many—is the basis of 
full employment. and prosperity. Business, govern- 
ment and labor must co-operate to maintain this 
vitally needed purchasing power which comes to the 
worker from one source alone—his pay envelope. 
That pay envelope must not be reduced.” 


Women in War Industry 


Women 35 years and over have been the biggest 
addition to the work force since the war employ- 


| ment expansion began, the Bureau of the Census 


reports in an analysis of employed women by age 
group and marital status. 

The Census Bureau found that 2,200,000 of the 
3,600,000 net increase in the female labor force since 
March, 1940, were women 35 and over. Of these, 
1,580,000 were married women whose hus- 
Maximum partici- 
pation was found among women 35 through 44, who 
are less apt to have young children which keep them 
at home, and are not yet seriously handicapped by 
age in finding jobs. 

Large numbers of the women now working, the 
Bureau husbands are 
in the working away from home. It 
estimates that. 1,380,000 women of all ages now em- 
ployed are the wives of men in the armed forces. 

Including women whose husbands are in the serv- 
‘ce, widows and divorcees, approximately 1,000,000 


disclosed, are women whose 


service or 


|; women 20 to 35 have entered the labor market since 


1940. the Census Bureau said. An additional 600.000 
unmerried girls under 20, who left school to take 
jobs, accovnted for part of the increase. 

Except for the inclusion of these young girls, the 
number of single women working has not changed 
materially since 1940. This group still constitutes 
the largest single group of women working—6,940,000 
out of a total female work force of 16,630,000 in 
February, 1944. 

The Census Bureau pointed out with nearly 4,000,- 
009 women between 20 and 45. without children un- 
der 14, outside the labor market. the United States 
has not exhausted its potential reserve but empha- 
sized that many of these women are not interested in 
working. With the coming of peace, homes which 
have been broken up will be re-established and many 
hundreds of thousands of working women can be 
expected to become full-time housewives again. the 
Bureau said. 
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Misleading Article on 
Social Security Benefits 


By FRANK O'CONNOR, Chairman, 
Social Security, Washington (D. C.) Central Labor Union 

A recent article in the public press, put. out by the 
United Mine Workers, complained of workers in 
covered employment not receiving credit for con- 
tributions to the social security’s old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefit fund after reaching the age of 65. 
This story, in our opinion, is not only misleading, 
but in some sense, untrue. 

In making his statement, the writer of the article 
seems to have overlooked the laws governing our 
unemployment compensation benefits, which, al- 
though set up by the various states, is still a feature 
of our Social Security Act. 

In four states and one territory, eligibility for old- 
age and survivors’ benefits automatically disqualifies 
a worker for unemployment benefits. These states 
are West Virginia, Massachusetts, Indiana and Mon- 
tana and the territory of Hawaii. In twenty-three 
other states, old-age and survivors’ benefits are de- 
ducted from any unemployment benefits for which 
a worker may be eligible. In most. cases, therefore, 
the aged worker, even though his social security pen- 
sion is frozen, would be able to enjoy unemployment 
insurance benefits, though in some instances the 
pension would be deducted. Any change in our un- 
employment compensation laws can and should be 
made in the state legislatures. 

A worker who is eligible may, at the age of 65, 
freeze his benefit rating at that time, and, although 
his pay in covered employment is subject to regu- 
lar deductions, his benefit will remain as of the time 
he made application for old-age benefits. Should he 
however elect to continue to work without filing 
application, he will receive credit on any pay re- 
ceived in covered employment. 

We believe the problem referred to resolves itself 
to the individual case and inquiry at a local field 
office of the Social Security Board will be of much 
help in determining what course should be followed 
to receive the greatest benefit. 


Wage Rates in Thirty-one 
Cities Surveyed by B.L.S. 


Detroit and Seattle have the highest wage levels in 
the country, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor reports after a survey of 
wages paid in thirty-one cities of 250,000 or more 
population. 

The survey covered twenty-six manufacturing and 
nine non-manufacturing occupational classifications 
and was based on average hourly rates or straight- 
time hourly earnings of experienced workers on spe- 
cific jobs. 


The level of wages in the highest-wage areas is 
almost. twice as high as in the lowest-wage areas, in 
both manufacturing and non-manufacturing, the sur- 
vey disclosed. 

Detroit ranks first in manufacturing occupations 
and Seattle first in non-manufacturing, B.LS. said. 
In manufacturing, Toledo — Detroit’s neighbor — is 
second, Portland third. Wages were 10 per cent or 
more above the general average in San Francisco, 
Portland and Cleveland. At the bottom of the list 
Atlanta, Dallas, Birmingham, San Antonio, 
Memphis, and New Orleans. Houston and St. Louis 
were at least 10 per cent below the average. 

Higher than average wages but less than 10 per 
cent more than average were found in Toledo, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee. 
Wage rates in Indianapolis, Minneapolis, St. Paul. 
Cincinnati and Washington were about. average. Co- 
lumbus, Baltimore, Louisville and Boston are rela- 
tively low-wage areas. 


were 
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Fenton Tells of His Visit 
To European Battlefront 


Frank Fenton, American Federation of Labor di- 
rector of organization, was one of a group of labor 
officials that recently visited the battlefronts in 
Europe, the trip occupying some three weeks. Re- 
turning home, in an address delivered last week over 
the radio he gave his impressions of the visit as 
follows: 

“T have just returned from France. I have seen 
war in all its terrible aspects. I have witnessed the 
greatest fighting machine of all times, namely, the 
U.S. Army. This great fighting machine is directed 
by the finest human fighting generals in the history 
of warfare. All Americans owe them a great debt of 
gratitude for the job they are doing. It is hard to 
single out for praise any particular division of our 
fighting forces, as their identity is lost by the splen- 
did co-ordination of all units functioning as one great 
Army. Nobody knows better than the Germans what 
an efficient fighting machine we have. They have 
broken all records for retreat from this great. fighting 
force. I could speak for a long time on the accom- 
plishments of our transportation unit or the almost 
insurmountable job of General Lee’s Services of 
Supply. Both these units must get the right things 
to the right place at the right time, no matter what 
resistance the enemy might offer. 


Praises Fighting Forces 


“It is natural that our attention always focusses on 
the accomplishments of our fighting men in the va- 
rious branches. We cannot give the G1. Joes too 
much credit for what they have done and are doing. 
Our American soldiers in whatever branch of service 
we have found them were men we can all be tre- 
mendously proud of. They do not flinch; they face 
dangers without a word of complaint. They have 
given the Nazis a new conception of Americans and 
American courage and military skill. Yes, our Amer- 
ican G.I.’s make one very proud—very proud to be 
an American. 

Nurses Are “Magnificent” 

“Another branch that we can be justly proud of 
is our courageous Army nurses. We visited a front- 
line hospital only 48 hours old and watched these 
tireless women at work close to the battlefront. We 
watched them quietly and efficiently saving lives, 
alleviating pain and suffering, giving blood plasma, 
assisting in delicate operations to both Germans and 
our boys with less than 1 per cent loss of life. They 
are truly Florence Nightingales, which makes us feel 
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Announce Radio Schedule 
For Opponents of "No. 12" 


The following schedules of radio programs 
should be listened to carefully by everyone in- 
terested in obtaining the facts regarding Proposi- 
tion No. 12. Outstanding speakers representing 
industry and the public will be heard over these 
various networks. Make it your business to tune 
in, and get your friends to do likewise: 

Every Monday night, over the Mutual network, 
a regular program emanates from Los Angeles 
from 10:15 to 10:30 p. m. 

Beginning Thursday, September 28 (exact time 
not yet known), there will be broadcasts over the 
Blue network. 

Following is the schedule (for northern Califor- 
nia—there are others for the South) of other 
broadcasts going out over the Golden West net- 
work, beginning Friday, September 29, and con- 
tinuing every Friday night thereafter until Elec- 
tion Day. (Cut out this list and save for refer- 
ence :) 

KYA—San Francisco—10:10 to 10:25 p. m. 
(Rebroadcast 8:10 to 8:25 a. m. Saturday.) 
KFBK—Sacramento— 6:00to 6:30 p.m. 
KW G—Stockton— 9:30 to 9:45 p.m. 
KMJ—Fresno— 10:15 to 10:30 p. m. 
KRN—Bakersfield— 9:45 to 10:00 p.m. 
KSRO—Santa Rosa— 6:15to 6:30p.m. 
KDON—Monterey— 9:45 to 10:00 p. m. 


that too little has been told about the great contri- 
butions of these American girls. They are magnifi- 
cent. They ask for nothing: They give everything. 
They show courage under fire to match that of the 
bravest man. They are modest and _ self-effacing. 
They seek no praise, no publicity. It seems to me, 
after seeing our Army nurses on the job in our hos- 
pitals in France, that it is simple justice to recognize 
that these young women are doing a marvelous job. 

“Another impression that I have come back with is 
the terrible suffering that the innocent people of 
France have to go through. Their cities and towns 
became a battlefield and were reduced to rubble. 
Their homes have been destroyed. Normandy homes 
are all built of stone, so every farmhouse and home 
was a potential German pillbox which had to be de- 
stroyed. I have seen this devastation with my own 
eyes, and it is virtually a nightmare. 

Labor Sustains “Underground” 

“We were especially interested in hearing that the 
very backbone of the underground, all through the 
four dark years of occupation, was the old French 
organized labor movement. They were saboteurs 
during this period. Now, thank God, they are no 
longer saboteurs, but free soldiers of France. There 
were many in this underground movement from all 
walks of French life, but the bulk of the people who 
daily risked their lives that France might live again 
were workers and members of the trade unions which 
were wiped out when Hitler moved into the country 
in 1940. 

Talk with “G.I. Joes” Speak 

“There is just one more point I’d like to make 
tonight. While we were in France we talked with 
many high officers, from General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Patton, General Bradley, General Lee, and the 
other top men right down the line. But. we 
talked with a lot of plain G.I. Joes. There was one 
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S. F. Representation at 
Teamsters’ Conference 


The various San Francisco units of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers have on their programs for 
consideration at meetings this month the subject o 
sending delegates to the emergency conference of thc 
Brotherhood, reported upon in last week’s issue oi! 
the Lasor Cxiarion, and scheduled to be held ix 
Washington, D. C., on the 23rd and 24th of thi: 
month. : 

John P. McLaughlin of Teamsters No. 85, who is 
vice-president of the international organization, con- 
templates being in attendance in his official capacity. 
The Joint Council of Teamsters, No. 7, authorized 
the sending of two representatives, and named Jack 
Goldberger and Al Cameron for the positions. O/ 
the other local unions of the Brotherhood, Ware- 
housemen No. 860 and Retail Delivery Drivers No. 
278 have thus far announced that they will be repre- 
sented, the former by Thomas White, and the latter 
by Joseph Lynch. 


———e 


Norman Thomas to Speak Here 

Norman Thomas, the Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, will be in the San Francisco Bay area on Sep- 
tember 26 and 27, it is announced by Clarence E. 
Rust, chairman of the Socialist party of San Fran- 
cisco. Before reaching San Francisco, Mr. Thomas 
will make stops for campaign talks in St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Wichita and Albuquerque. After two days 
in San Francisco where his main address will be on 
Tuesday, September 26, at 8 p. m., at the California 
Club, 1750 Clay street, he will go to Los Angeles 
and San Diego and return east via Arizona, Texas, 
Tennessee and Kentucky. 

It was stated that plans for other meetings and 
radio broadcasts for the Socialist candidate while in 
this city will be announced shortly. 


thing that we found them all in agreement on—first, 
they want to get the war won so they can come 
home; second, they want assurance that there will 
be jobs for them when they do get home, instead of 
a depression. These men are preoccupied with the 
task immediately before them, but at the same time 
they are intensely interested in what is going on at 
home. They are well-informed. They told us that 
they had noted, with satisfaction, that organized la- 
bor is calling for and battling for full employment 
after the war. But, they said, ‘We see you fellows 
aren’t getting very far. It looks like government 
and industry don’t seem to realize how vital this is. 
Well, they’d better perk up and give us some action, 
because there’s one thing you can tell them back 
home, we aren’t going through all this over here just 
so we can go on the dole when the war is over.’ 
- + 


SEAMEN’S LEGISLATION ASKED 
The War Shipping Administration has announced 
a series of recommendations for legislation for mer- 
chant seamen in recognition of their war service. The 
recommendations include hospitalization and medici! 
care, education, employment, readjustment, allow- 
ances, provision for dependents of deceased seamen. 
disability payments, and burial honors. The recon- 
mendations were prepared in response to a request 
from Representative S. O. Bland, chairman of ‘he 

House merchant marine and fisheries committee. 
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State Senator Shelley Directs Attention to the 


Supreme Court Decision on Unemployment Insurance 


State Senator John F. Shelley of San Francisco in 
a statement made this week drew attention to the 
recent decision of the California Supreme Court, in 
the Whitcomb Hotel case, which makes a funda- 
mental change in the application of the “Suitable 
work” provision of the California unemployment 
insurance law and brings California under the minor- 
ity rule, followed by nine states, imposing a perma- 
nent disqualification for refusing suitable employ- 
ment. 

Senator Shelley is chairman of the Senate interim 
committee on unemployment insurance, which group 
has been making a thorough study of the subject. in 
recent months, and in his statement he summarized 
the effect. of the above-mentioned court decision, 
which vitally affects the rights of all workers cov- 
ered by unemployment insurance. 

Past Rulings Under the Act 

“The California Unemployment Insurance Act,” 
Shelley said, “provides that a person refusing an 
offer of ‘suitable work’ without good cause is inel- 
igible to receive unemployment insurance benefits. 
The California: Agency, since benefits were first paid 
in 1938, has always ruled that this ineligibility should 
be for not more than six weeks’ duration (from 1938 
to 1942 not more than four weeks). In the past, an 
individual who refused suitable employment would 
be disqualified from getting benefits for a period up 
to six weeks. Thereafter, if no work was available, 
the claimant would be entitled to draw benefits pro- 
viding he was still in the labor market. 

“The Supreme Court held this administrative rul- 
ing by the Agency was invalid and that under the 


Act a person who refuses an offer of suitable em- 
ployment becomes disqualified, not for six weeks, but 
during his entire period of unemployment.” 

Senator Shelley explained that formerly, the unem- 
ployment insurance law of this state was adminis- 
tered in the same manner as the laws of the forty-one 
other states and territories of the United States, 
which apply the suitable work disqualification for a 
limited period only, averaging from one to seven 
weeks. He then declared: 

Sirengthen Federal-Control Proposal 

“The growing tendency in several states to impose 
harsh and severe disqualification provisions, thereby 
making unemployment insurance unavailable for a 
large number of workers, constitutes a serious threat 
to the continuance of the present system of state 
administration and strengthens the cause for a uni- 
form federalized program which will maintain dis- 
qualifications on a more reasonable basis. 

“California’s unemployment insurance law in the 
past,” Shelley continued, “has been among the most 
liberal in the nation, perhaps for the reason that we 
are one of the four states which impose a tax on the 
workers. In the remaining forty-seven states and 
territories, the workers make no contribution for 
unemployment insurance.” 

California workers have paid a total of $222 ,000,000 
into the insurance fund of this state, and have drawn 
$229,C00,000 in payments, it was pointed out. 

The Whitcomb Hotel case was one of a series of 
eight cases on the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance handed down by the California Supreme Court 
several weeks ago. 
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Hugo Ernst to Represent 
A.F.L. at British Congress 


President William Green has named Hugo Ernst 
us one of the American Federation of Labor fra- 
ternal delegates to the annual meeting of the British 
Trade Union Congress, which meets at Blackpool 
next month. 

Ernst, a former San Franciscan and official of 
Waiters’ Union No. 30, is now secretary-treasurer of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International League of 
America, and is well versed in trade union affairs, 
having been an active figure in the labor movement 
for well over a quarter century. The honor which 
has been conferred upon him is one of the highest 
which the A.F.L. can bestow, and his many friends 
in San Francisco will extend congratulations. 

The two national labor bodies of the United States 
and Britain have for many years made a practice of 
sending fraternal delegates to the yearly sessions of 
each other’s conventions. Since the beginning of the 
European war the two governments have usually 
made airplane transportation available to the labor 
delegates, and this feature of the trip over the wide 
expanse of ocean will prove a new experience for 
Ernst. He is a native of one of the Balkan States, 
but emigrated to this country in early manhood. Two 
brothers reside in Europe. 

—___4_—__ 


“There is a principle which is a bar against all 
information, which is proof against all arguments, 
and which cannot fail to keep a man in everlasting 
ignorance. That principle is condemnation before 
investigation.”—Herbert Spencer. 
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Death by War and by Work 


An article by George L. Quilici in the Common- 
wealth weekly publication, it is observed, does not 
try to widen the gap between civilians and soldiers, 
but attempts to get members of the armed forces to 
understand that industry and its employees have 
their hazards as well as the battlefields. In the course 
of his article Mr. Quilici says to servicemen: 

“You probably do not know that for our first. two 
war years, 102,000 men and women were killed on 
war production, over 350,000 were permanently blind- 
ed or crippled and 9,500,000 suffered injury in indus- 
trial accidents. These figures are several times those 
of all our casualties on all war fronts. Will you grant 
that the man who has lost his limbs or his sight in 
building the ship upon which you serve has also done 
his full duty to our country? 

“Does it occur to you that the Army and Navy 
are made up of the workers of America and of their 
brothers and sons? They are labor!” 


—+ 


ABANDON 3 CLEVELAND BUS LINES 

The Cleveland Transit System has announced that 
a shortage of manpower, repair parts and tires is 
keeping an increasing amount. of equipment out of 
service, is forcing the system to abandon three major 
bus lines and is curtailing service on a fourth. It 
was pointed out that the curtailment would free 
sixty-eight buses for other lines. The three bus lines, 
scheduled for abandonment September 16, have been 
carrying more than 6,000,000 passengers a year. They 
parallel street car lines. 
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Report on Registration 
Made to Labor Council 


Delegate Thoma’ (“Ted”) White, a member of the 
committee of the San Francisco Labor Council en- 
gaged with other groups in securing the registration 
of voters for the coming election, made an inter- 
esting report to the Council last week on the progress 
of the committee plans, and the need for assistance 
from every member of union labor in the city. 

Of course the principal feature stressed was the 
necessity for augmenting the registration rolls, and 
in this field it is pointed out every member of organ- 
ized labor can act as committee of one to present 


and urge the subject at every opportunity among ~ 


neighbors, friends, acquaintances. 
White further made known that through the co- 


‘operation of Registrar Cameron King and the School 


Board it has been arranged that fifty-three schools 
throughout the city will be opened as registration 
centers on the last four evenings of the registration 
period—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, September 25, 26, 27 and 28. Volunteers are re- 
quired for manning the registration desks on these 
evenings, and those members of A.F.L. units and their 
auxiliaries who are willing to lend their aid in this 
civic enterprise, on any or all of the evenings men- 
tioned, are asked to contact Delegate White (Garfield 
1074). 

However, it is emphasized by Delegate White that. 
in case one is unable to volunteer for the specific 
work of taking registrations he or she may perhaps 
render an even greater service by sending to the reg- 
istration locations as many unregistered eligible vot- 
ers as they can round up through personal solicitation. 


4,000,000 Workers Get 
Less Than 40-Cent Rate 


Although a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
has been established for all the 21,000,000 workers 
protected by the Fair Labor Standards Act, over 
4,000,000 of the workers outside its protection still 
are paid less than 40 cents an hour, L. Metealfe 
Walling, administrator of the Act, said in a Labor 
Day statement. 


“Actually, there are more workers without its pro- 
tection than are covered by the Act,” Walling said. 
“Parallel state legislation is needed to provide a 
similar bulwark against post-war wage slashing, de- 
flation and consequent unemployment. Here is an 
opportunity for those who advocate state, rather 
than federal, action to demonstrate the sincerity of 
their stand.” 


o 

In all post-war planning bear in mind the value 
of maintaining a demand for all union labels, buttons 
and house cards. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY, 
President of Typographical Union No. 2! 


A large crowd of mourners from both San Francisco 
and the East Bay assembled at Northern Community 
Church, The Alameda, at Los Angeles street, Berke- 
ley, last Friday afternoon at 4 o’clock, when services 
were conducted for Fred F. Cooper of the Wall Street 
Journal, who passed away on Wednesday morning, 
September 6. Deceased was 47 years of age, and had 
been a member of the Typographical Union for 
twenty years, joining No. 21 in 1924. A member of 
its board of directors, he had been active in the 
affairs of the Northbrea Church, and for years had 
held the office of printing instructor at Berkeley 
high school. Surviving is the widow, Elizabeth; two 
sons, Ferris and Curtis; two daughters, Lois and 
Avis (Mrs. Richard Logan); a brother, James A. 
Cooper of San Leandro, and two sisters, Mrs. Delia 
Maggert of Vallejo and Mrs. Ruby Cantando of 
Oakland. 


A letter from Sgt. L. M. Lansberry addressed to 
“The Gang” at the Rotary Colorprint chapel states 
he is back in Hawaii after campaigns with the Ma- 
rines in islands all over the South Pacific, the last 
two being Saipan and Tinian. Luke says he has had 
numerous liberties in Honolulu since his return and 
is filling up on real food after months on K and C 
rations. He contracted a light case of dengue fever 
just prior to leaving Tinian, but refrained from seek- 
ing sick bay and thereby losing his chance to return 
to Hawaii. 

C. M. Baker of the Wall Street Journal chapel re- 
cently received a copy of “Mud, Mules and Moun- 
tains” from Pfe. Arthur F. Zeigfeld, with the Stars 
and Stripes in Italy. This is a book of Bill Mauldin 
cartoons drawn in the theater of operations and 
which are running currently in the evening papers. 
Ziegfeld says J. L. Begon of the Chronicle chapel is 
in charge of the Stars and Stripes office in which he 
is employed. 

Carlo Piodi, retired member, formerly with,La Voce 
until that paper suspended around tavo vears ago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Piodi, is spending a ten days’ 
vacation at Cloverdale. 

A. I. Miller of the Daily People’s World, who has 
been troubled with a nose and throat affection for 
some time, left last week for the San Joaquin Valley, 
in hopes the change of climate will be beneficial. 

C. C. Rozales of the Marshall-Adams chapel and 
Mrs. Rozales vacationed last week at. Monterey and 
vicinity, where they visited with relatives and friends. 

J. L. Bartlett is back on the job at the Rotary 
Colorprint after an illness which kept him tied up at 
home for ten days. His ailment was slightly out of 
the category of printers’ troubles, causing Bartlett 
to proudly explain: “Yes, sir. Enjoyed a session with 
the millionaires’ malady—real old-fashioned gout.” 

Information has been received that Lieut. Johnston 
B. Wiles, son of the late J. B. Wiles of the Chronicle 
chapel, who had been reported missing. was killed in 
action on the Normandy front. His mother, Mrs. 
Gertrude Wiles, is now residing in Long Beach. 

Members of No. 21 who will volunteer to assist in 
the registration of voters on the four closing rights 
of the registration period, September 25, 26, 27 and 
28. are asked to contact the president of the union 
at headquarters (Garfield 6722). This request is made 
in an effort to aid the Labor Council’s committee in 
securing volunteers for registration work in the 
school buildings, fifty-three of which will be open for 
that purpose on the four evenings. These volunteers 
will be asked to report to the office of the City Reg- 
istrar for instruction in their duties, classcs being 
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held for a brief period. The president will give fur- 
ther information to any of our members offering 
their services. 

Foreman D. W. McAleese of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal will return to work next Monday after two weeks’ 
vacation spent in Marin county. 

At a chapel meeting held on Wednesday at the 
Rotary Colorprint, Vic Lansberry, who is leaving 
today for Driggs, lowa, where he will take over and 
publish the Teton Valley Times, was presented with 
a watch by his fellow chapel members. 

Walter Mehnert of the Mackenzie & Harris mono- 
type department is taking a vacation of two weeks 
which, it is reported, is being spent “somewhar in 
them thar hills.” 

Having completed far more missions over Europe 
than is usually required to rate a furlough, Lieut. 
J. E. (“Bill”) Vernor of the Chronicle chapel is re- 
ported to be on his way home. 

J. O. Werst of the Rotary Colorprint chapel and 
wife are planning to leave the coming week for a 
vacation which will be spent in Tucson, Arizona, and 
El Paso, Texas. 

Lester Lloyd of the Mackenzie & Harris chapel 
this week received a letter from E. R. Whitaker, who 
is stationed with the 65th A.A.A. in the Aleutians. 

Sympathy of the membership is extended in his 
bereavement to Durwood Wright of the Wallace 
Kibbee & Son chapel, whose wife, Thelma G., passed 
away in Berkeley last Sunday. Services were con- 
ducted Thursday morning at 11 o’clock at the Chapel 
of the Oaks, in Oakland, and interment was at Moun- 
tain View Cemetery. 


Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21 to S F.T.U. No. 21 
By Louise A. Abbott 

The regular business meeting will be held next 
Tuesday evening, September 19, at 8 o’clock in Saga- 
more hall, Red Men’s building, 240 Golden Gate 
avenue. Refreshments and cards follow the meeting. 

Our sewing circle for the December bazaar holds 
its first meeting next Thursday, September 21, at 
the home of Mrs. Loraine Kriese, 1390-A Page street. 
Dessert luncheon at 12 noon as incentive to the work 
which follows. All are invited. 

Because of the sugar drain on the larders of most 
of our members during the canning season and the 
coming holidays, we are postponing our cookie con- 
tributions until the beginning of the new year. 

The auditing committee met last Monday evening 
at the home of Secretary Myrtle L. Bardsley. After 
the meeting the hostess served refreshments pleasing 
‘o the eve as well as the palate. 

The executive committee meeting scheduled for 
next Tuesday evening has been canceled, due to the 
‘IIness of two of the members, Mrs. Bertha Bailey 
suffering from a severe cold, and Mrs. Loraine Kriese 
‘he aftermath of a tooth extraction. We hope they 
will be well enough to attend our meeting. 

Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Ben Skinner, who 
last week celebrated their thirtieth wedding anni- 
versary. 

The last four evenings of registration—September 
25, 26, 27 and 28—some fifty or more public schools 
will be open to register voters. Volunteers are need- 
ed for this important work. We hope many of our 
members will give at least one or more of the four 
evenings. If you can do so, please contact headquar- 
ters of the Typographical Union (Garfield 6722), or 
the Lapor CLarton (Hemlock 3924). 

Bring your contributions for our hospital boxes 
for service men to any of the regular meetings. Our 
hard candy contribution will be collected at the De- 
cember meeting. 

Your correspondent is off to her native state of 
Nevada for a two weeks’ vacation, the smell of the 
sage and pine being most inviting. If you have any 
news for our column during that period please call 
your president, J. Ann McLeod (Walnut 3051), as 


the show goes on. Au revoir! 


Golf News — By Charles A. White 

The first meeting of the newly elected officers and 
directors of the Union Printers’ Golf Association was 
held last Monday night. Retiring President Stright 
recounted his many pleasant experiences us head of 
the association before passing the gavel to the new 
president, Fred N. Leach. 

The committees appointed are: Handicap, Howard 
Watson (chairman), Charles Forst and Charles Nich- 
olson; tournament foursome, “Bud” Stuek (chair- 
man). John Rice; publicity, Fred Leach (chairman), 
Paul Gallagher and Robert Smith. 

Now that the annual tournament is history, there 
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Production Curbs to End 
After V-Day, W.P.B. Says 


The War Production Board voted unanimously to 
authorize virtually unrestricted civilian production 
immediately after the V-Day of German defeat, re- 
taining only a minimum of controls to finish Japan. 

An expected slash of 40 per cent in war production 
within three months after V-Day which will release 
more than 4,000,000 workers from war employment 
provided the basis for the action, an announcement 
by J. A. Krug, acting chairman of the W.P.B. stated. 


Military Essentials Excepted 


“This means that all manufacturers can use any 
plant and any materials that are not needed for 
military production for any civilian production,” 
W.P.B. said. 

Simply stated, the production of automobiles, 
electric refrigerators, electric washing machines and 
other items, which have not been made since shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, may by resumed just as rapidly 
as plants are cleared of war production and American 
ndustry’s ingenuity and enterprise gets them rolling. 

A policy of cancelling war contracts first in those 
plants which produced civilian goods before the war 
has already been announced by W.P.B. and War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes has set up a 
four-man inter-agency committee to plan the dis- 
posal of government-owned plants to create maxi- 
mum civilian production and employment. 

About Materials Control 

Almost all controls over materials except those ab- 
solutely necessary to assure the war production need- 
ed to beat Japan will be removed immediately upon 
the defeat of Germany, W.P.B. said. 

However, the bureau’s organization and powers will 
be retained until the agency is certain that the war 
production program is adequate to beat Japan. 

“Industry is to be allowed its own way, according 
to the availability of markets, men, materials and 
plants to do the swiftest and most effective job pos- 
sible of restoring production, making whatever peo- 
ple want and affording maximum employment just 
as quickly as possible,’ W.P.B. said. 


Ss 


FOOD STORAGE IN MINE 


The first shipment of feod to be stored in the 
Atchison, Kan., mine—converted into a huge cold 
storage warehouse—began moving in at the end of 
August. The mine has been converted into a cold- 
storage unit by the War Food Administration to 
ease the strain on cooler storage space, and to make 
room for foods that will be marketed this fall and 
during other seasons of peak agricultural production. 


It will provide storage space for a wide variety of 
agricultural products, particularly commodities from 
the Mid-west and Far West. 


is still another ‘trophy to be won. The play for the 
Cullenward cup will take place in November. Fif- 
teen members have qualified to date to play for this 
cup, so the players who have not yet turned in low 
net. score for their division had better get “hot” at 
the September or October tourneys. 

Watch this fellow, Arthur Linkous (Uncle Sam is). 
Art took a golf lesson and now you see how he 
pounds that ball! He is getting so good that maybe 
Uncle Sam will dress him in khaki soon... . Sure 
would like to catch Perey Crebassa on one of his bad 
days. And he has them. How about it, Perey? What 
was that green paper you were handing to the boys 
on the 18th green at Sharp Park Sunday? . .. The 
foursome that John Rice plays in had better take no- 
tice—he is out practicing early and late. Go chew 
‘em up, John. . . . What has happened to Charlie 
(“Walkie Talkie”) Forst? We haven’t seen him out 
on the links since he played Richmond. Better keep 
in shape, Charles, if you want to hold on to that 
championship cup. ... Alston Teel hopes to be with 
the gang at El Camino... . Can there be any foun- 
dation to the rumors that the handicap committee is 
gunning for Eddie Schmeider’s handicap? . . . Don’t 
forget—E] Camino—Sunday, September 24. Tee time, 
10:30. 
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Patronize barber shops displaying the Union Card. 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The September union meeting of Mailers’ Union 
No. 18 will be held at the Labor Temple next Sun- 
day. 

Excerpts from notice posted in chapels by the ex- 
ecutive committee of No. 18: “On November 7 the 
citizens of California will vote on an amendment to 
the state constitution entitled ‘Right of Employ- 
ment.’ ; 

“The sponsors of Proposition No. 12—the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers’ Association of Los An- 
geles, who openly declare their intention is to make 
unions inoperative—have shrewdly timed their cam- 
paign. Some 750,000 service men and women from 
California are eligible to vote on this proposition. 

“They may cast their vote on the implications 
contained in the title, ‘Right of Employment,’ be- 
lieving it will guarantee a job on their return to 
civilian life, which of course it does not do. 

“The most competent legal authorities have em- 
phatically stated the adoption of this proposition 
into law would unquestionably invalidate one or 
more sections of virtually every union labor agree- 
ment in California. 

“Can any of us sit idly by and permit such reac- 
tionary interests to nullify the proper and decent 
working standards (which, unquestionably, would se- 
riously hamper the war effort) we have attained at 
the cost of years of effort and sacrifice?” 

The answer should be an emphatic “No!” There- 
fore, the executive committee of Mailers’ Union No. 
18 respectfully urges that each and every member 
of No. 18 constitute himself a committee of one to 
actively campaign for the defeat of that proposed 
obnoxious amendment, un-American in nature, Prop- 
osition No. 12. 

Why? It should be perfectly obvious to the most 
shallow-thinking*member of No. 18 and other mailer 
unions of the chaos that probably would manifest 
itself should No. 12 carry in the November election. 

Still in “the land of the living” and also active at 
the mailing craft are a goodly number of the alleged 
“old boys” of mailer unions who have indelibly im- 
pressed on their minds the alleged “Right of Em- 
ployment” humbug. Hours of labor were long, with 
low wages; but if one was “in right” with the “Simon 
Legree straw boss” one got the “easy” or so-called 


“brain work” jobs. But if you were persona non grata 
to the straw boss, because of agitating for a mailers’ 
union, you were consigned to the tough jobs of 
“pulling the hemp” (rope) and tying bundles with 


“vim and vigor.” In some instances—not all—on 
being fired, one was given one week’s grace to look 
for another job. And, if one decided to toss up his 
job, he was expected to give the office one week's 
notice. The latter was more frequently “honored in 
the breach than the observance” by the independent- 
thinking mailer just putting on his coat and walking 
off the job. Some were fired summarily. 

As has been wisely stated by some of the “old 
boys” of the typographical unions, “it’s your organ- 
ized economic strength that gives you the wage and 
working conditions which you enjoy today’—not any 
allegedly beneficent employer, or his “Man-Friday,” 
the “straw boss.” 

Work diligently for defeat of that purely “open 
shop” amendment, Proposition No. 12, on the No- 
vember ballot. 

Looking big as life, and twice as natural, Ray Gas- 
kill of the Call-Bulletin chapel is so far on the road 
to complete recovery from heart attack as to be able 
to work three days a week. 

Henry Lehman, veteran member of Examiner 
chapel, was stricken last week with fainting spells 
while at work—which was aliagnosed as heart attack. 
He is now reported as improved by resting quietly at. 
home. 

Clem Pile, apprentice, News chapel, was reported 
last week as missing in action in an English bombing 


squadron. He had received decorations for bravery 
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in action in former bomber raids made on German 
fortifications from the English coast. 

Raymond Smyth, of Philadelphia Mailers’ Union, 
enlisted in the Marines, who put in a few nights last 
week as “extra” on morning papers, has again re- 
turned to sea duty. 


Haggerty Named Transit Aide 


Pubic Utilities Manager E. G. Cahill last week 
annuonced the appointment of five Municipal Rail- 
way officials to executive posts in the combined 
system to be created when the Market Street lines 
come under city management on September 29. 

Among the officials named by Manager Cahill 
was Daniel P. Haggerty, to be assistant to Superin- 
tendent William C. Bendel in the department of 
equipment and overhead lines. Haggerty is vice- 
president of the San Francisco Labor Council and 
a representative of the Technical Engineers in that 
body. 


S. F. Committee Against 
"No. 12" Opens Campaign 


Meetings of the San Francisco A.F.L. Committee 
Against Proposition No. 12 are now being held each 
Tuesday evening, in the Labor Temple. 


This committee consists of five delegates from each 
of the A.F.L. unions in the city, and at its sessions 
the campaign is discussed and new plans and sug- 
gestions are offered for consideration either by the 
committee as a whole or for submission to the execu- 
tive committee. The delegates in turn are expected 
to report to their respective unions on the proceed- 
ings of the central committee. 

Any unions not. yet represented on the committee 
are asked to name their delegates immediately and 
to urge their attendance at the Tuesday evening 
meetings, which will be held from now until the week 
preceding the November election. 

The committee has established headquarters in 
rooms of the Anglo Bank building at. Market and 
O'Farrell streets. From these headquarters its work 
is directed, including the assignment of speakers to 
address various organizations, the mailing and other 
distribution of literature, and the carrying on of 
the activities toward forwarding the local campaign. 

The work of this committee is confined 
sively to San Francisco, though it co-operates gen- 
erally with the headquarters of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, which is in charge of the campaign in 
other areas. 


exclu- 


—+ 
O.K. TIME OFF WITH PAY ON V-DAY 
The third regional War Labor Board passed a 
resolution authorizing all firms within its jurisdiction 


to grant time off, with pay. to their employees on 
the day Germany is defeated. The time off is not to 
exceed one day 
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Indorsement of Candidates 
By Union Labor Party 


The Union Labor party of San Francisco held its 
special convention for indorsement of candidates last 
Saturday evening in the Labor Temple. The date 
fell on the holiday, and a number of accredited dele- 
gates were absent. Vice-President Dewey Mead pre- 
sided, in the absence of President Murphy, who was 
in attendance at the Native Sons’ banquet, at which 
he was a speaker. 

The names of the candidates of the major parties 
for all offices upon which indorsements were to be 
made were presented to the delegates on printed bal- 
lots, and opportunity was given for speakers to pre- 
sent arguments for the various candidates. There was 
little discussion, and when the vote was taken, 55 


. ballots were cast, the indorsements being as follows: 


President—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

U. 8. Senator—Sheridan Downey. 

Representative in Congress (Fourth District)— 
Franck R. Havenner. 

Representative in Congress (Fifth District)— Rich- 
ard J. Welch. 

Assemblyman (Nineteenth District)—B. R. Brady. 

There are no other contests for assemblyman in the 
San Francisco districts, the successful candidates 
having received both party nominations at the May 
primary. The Union Labor party had decided pre- 
vious to their convention to make no nominations 
for judicial offices. 

It already is on record against Proposition No. 12 
on the state ballot, and it was decided to confer 
with the officers of the State Federation of Labor 
before giving consideration to the other propositions 
to be voted upon in November. 

Announcement was made that the regular quarterly 
meeting of the party would take place on the first 
Saturday evening in October. 

le Le ee ee 


Charter Revision Committee 

President John F. Shelley of the San Francisco 
Labor Council has been named by Mayor Lapham as 
chairman of the sub-committee on procedure in re- 
vision of the city charter, proposed by the Mayor. 
Other members of the sub-committee are: Controller 
Harold Boyd, Chief Administrative Officer Thomas 
Brooks, Franklin P. Griffiths, Mrs. Eugene Prince 
and Lloyd E. Wilson. The sub-committee was sched- 
uled to hold its first meeting yesterday (Thursday) 
afternoon. 


—@—— 


Council Assistant on Vacation 

Mrs. Hazel King, assistant in the office of Secre- 
tary O’Connell of the San Francisco Labor Council! 
who has been on her annual vacation for the past 
two weeks, will return to her post next Monday. 
She announced at the beginning that she anticipated 
spending the greater part of the vacation time in 
or very close to the city. 
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S. F. Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 


The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held 
Friday, September 8, 1944. 
Meeting called to order at. 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 


Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Approval of Minutes— Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Lasor CLARIon. 

Credentials — Construction and General Laborers 
No. 261—Frank Fulmer vice L. G. Raymond. Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots No. 40—H. F. Strother. Win- 
dow Cleaners No. 44—J. Van Oosten, T. Gorebeeck, 
E. Saren. : 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting held 
Friday, September 8.) Called to order at 7:30 p. m. 
The following were examined, and having been found 
to possess the proper qualifications, the committee 
recommended that they be seated as delegates to 
this Council: Apartment and Hotel Employees No. 
14—John Rowan, C. P. Soules and Russell R. Dreyer. 
Grocery Clerks No. 648—T. J. McAnally. Recom- 
mendation adopted. 

Communications—Filed: From William D. Has- 
sett, secretary to President Roosevelt, expressing the 
President’s appreciation of the Labor Council’s reso- 
lution and letter of recent date. From William A. 
Ring, regional representative of the labor section, 
war finance division, Treasury Department, requesting 
human interest stories and publicity regarding the 
unions and their purchase of War Bonds; from the 
same individual a letter thanking the Labor Council 
for its hospitality to him on his recent. visit. Weekly 
News Letter from the California State Federation of 
Labor, dated September 6. 

Donations: To 1944 War Chest Campaign—Theat- 
rical Employees No. B-18, $50; Bakery Wagon Driv- 
ers No. 484, $428. To American Red Cross: Bakery 
Wagon Drivers No. 484, $214; Cooks No. 44, $892. 
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To Campaign Committee Against Proposition No. 12 
—Donations were reported from the following: Bot- 
tlers No. 293; Construction and General Laborers 
No. 261; California State Laborers No. 1226; Retail 
Delivery Drivers No. 278; Casket. Workers No. 94; 
Office Employees No. 21320, and Molders No. 164. 

‘Bills were presented, approved by the trustees and 
ordered paid. 

The following additional organizations reported 
appointment of committees to work with the San 
Francisco A.F.L. Campaign Committee Against Prop- 
osition No. 12: Operating Engineers No. 64, and 
Union Label Section. 

Referred to the Post-War Planning Committee: 
Resolution from California State Laborers and Utility 
Workers No. 1226, regarding the creation of a na- 
ticnal planning agency for conservation of our nat- 
ural resources. 

Referred to the President: From the San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, American Red Cross, regarding free 
transportation to and from the Blood Donor Center 
and asking permission to have a Red Cross repre- 
sentative at the Council over a two-week period to 
sign up donors and make appointments for them. 

President Shelley announced that in accordance 
with the action of the Council on Friday, September 
1, in setting a special meeting for the San Francisco 
A.F.L. Campaign Committee Against Proposition 
No. 12, the business of the Labor Council having 
been completed the meeting was called to order at 
8:30 p. m., and the Council then proceeded to act. 
upon the campaign committee’s report and recom- 
mendations. 

Receipts, $3149.20; disbursements, $288.19. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
ee ee eee es 

BOMBER PLANT CUTS WORK-WEEK 

Curtailment of war contracts has hit the big bomb- 
er plant of the Ford Motor Company at Willow 
Run, which adopted the five-day, 45-hour week be- 
ginning September 5. The five-day plan will provide 
more employment than the regular six-day week, a 
company spokesman said. The shorter work-week 
announcement had started an exodus of workers from 
the area to their former homes, it was stated. 


“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list. of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to not this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 

Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 

American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 

Chan Quon, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 

Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 989 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros, Manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clcthing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remingten-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Roval Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Tinderwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


A‘ non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not. display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Clesning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 
yre unfair. 

Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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"Give Where You Work" Is 
A.F.L. Plan for War Chest 


“Give where you work” will be the slogan of 
American Federation of Labor unions of San Fran--. 
cisco in the $3,792,742 War Chest. drive beginning 
October 2. The campaign this year combines the ap- 
peals of 22 national war relief agencies and 73 agen- 
cies of the Community Chest of San Francisco. 

A new plan for joint labor-management participa- 
tion in the War Chest campaign is being worked out 
by a committee including the following A.F.L. rep- 
resentatives: George Johns, of the Retail Cigar and 
Liquor Clerks; Clarence H. King, Labor League for 
Human Rights; John St. Peter, Culinary Workers’ 
Joint Executive Board, and John F. Shelley, president 
of the San Francisco Labor Council. Representing 
management are Wakefield Baker, of Baker & Ham- 
ilton; J. Wesley Howell, Haslett Warehouse Com- 
pany; E. Soulé, E. Soulé Steel Company, and William 
Storie, Employers’ Council. The Chest representa- 
tives are T. S. Petersen, campaign chairman, and 
Harold P. Nachtrieb; chairman of the Industry and 
Finance Committee. 

In all business and industrial solicitations, local 
unions will be credited with the contributions of their 
members. The weekly reports issued from campaign 
headquarters will list labor contributions separately. 

A number of business houses and industrial estab- 
lishments are working out voluntary payroll deduc- 
tion plans for the convenience of employees. San 
Francisco newspapers, including the Chronicle, News, 
Call-Bulletin, Examiner and Shopping News, have 
agreed for the first time to this year co-operate with 
payroll giving. 

The only union members who will not be asked to 
give where they work are those whose unions have a 
War Chest assessment plan. 


St. Louis Bond Issue tor 
Providing Post-War Work 


St. Louis voters added $43,527,000 to the city’s 
post-war projects fund in the August primary. With 
money already available from earlier bond issues 
and other sources, a total of $63,500,000 now is ear- 
marked for 165 projects to provide an estimated 
23,100,000 man-hours for discharged war workers 
and returning veterans. 

The eleven proposals with specific appropriations 
approved in the recent primary include a new major 
airport, hospital improvements, increased fire pro- 
tection, street improvements, new facilities at the 
z00, etc. 

Largest majority was given the $950,000 appropri- 
ation for hospitals and institutions. The $9,897,000 
suggested for airport development ranked fourth in 
voting interest. 

If the original plan outlined by the post-war proj- 
ects committee is followed, more than 60 per cent 
of the $63,500,000 will be spent for labor, including 
work in preparing a substantial reserve of jobs be- 
fore conversion of war plants is completed. 


— - 
TO TRAIN DISABLED VETERANS 

Harvey W. Brown, President of the International 
Association of Machinists, ordered all local lodges of 
the union to set up rehabilitation committees to help 
train disabled war veterans for self-supporting jobs 
in industry. “This war has shown that industry can 
use handicapped workers,’ Brown declared. “Dis- 
abled veterans must not be relegated to the scrap 
heap. They must be afforded every opportunity to 
get the finest type of trayning to make an adequate 
living for themselves and families.” The Machinists’ 
Union eight months ago offered membership to hon- 
orably discharged veterans without payment of ini- 
tintion fees, a step which many other A.F.L. unions 
have followed. 
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What to Send the 'G. I.' 


Overseas for Christmas 


Christmas packages to Army personnel overseas 
must be mailed between September 15 (today, Fri- 
day) and October 15. 

While it is difficult to suggest what to send men 
overseas for Christmas, here is what some wounded 
men at Walter Reed Hospital at Washington, D. C., 
think would be most appreciated: 

Wounded Veterans Express Views 


For the front line fighter in France, Pfe. John 
Glester, wounded in the hip, arm and both legs in 
Normandy, recommends candy, gum, and cigarette 
lighters. Glester made use of his peace-time trade in 
a demolition squad which blew up enemy installa- 
tions with explosives. He is one of three brothers 
recently wounded in the European fighting. The 
others are in hospitals in England and Italy. 

Private Floyd Eddinger, whose chief regret in life 
at the moment is that he got within two miles of 
Rome and was wounded before he could see the city, 
says the best Christmas present for boys overseas is 
to keep on sending them plenty of ammunition. 
“That’l bring them home sooner,” he comments. He 
lists cigars, wool socks, and small pictures in leather 
cases as gifts he would like to receive. Eddinger was 
hit by machine gun fire when caught between two 
German tanks while carrying a load of 120 pounds of 
ammunition. He worked at the National Malleable 
Steel, East Brady, Pa.. before entering the Army. 

Word of Caution 


Pfe. John M. Wagner cautions the home front to 
distinguish between gifts for soldiers in rear echelons 
und in the front lines. “On the front, small items 
like lighters, fountain pens, scissors and rings are 
best.” he says. “Back in the rear, though, a man 
can use good socks, boxes of candy, fruit cake or 
cigars, and shaving kits.” To the people wondering 
whether trench-fighting will still be going on in Eu- 
“Better 
that it will be. Those ‘krauts’ can take a long time 
to fold.’ Wagner was hit by a personnel bomb from 


rope by Christmas, Wagner says: assume 


a German plane near Anzio. His right leg has been 
amputated above the knee and his left leg and right 
wm are in casts. 
“Little Things” Are Important 

Private Robert Flinn, former employee of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, spent 
Christmas in 1942 on the fighting lines in Africa, and 
Christmas in 1943 fighting in Italy. He votes for 
vifts of “fruit cake, nuts, dried fruits, caramels, and 
ether foods you can pass around. They help you feel 
for a moment that you're back home entertaining 
friends. Little things like that are important to a 
Flinn holds the Purple Heart and Oak Leaf 
Cluster for two wounds in comhat. 


soldier.” 


“Kind of Lonely” Feeling 

Staff Set. Harry Dickson, former employee of the 
Norfolk & Western Railway, spent last Christmas in 
England and his “Do Not Open Until Christmas” 
packages reached him in May due to a mixup in 
his APO. “Presents from home are weleome any 
time, but it was kind of lonely not getting anything 
for Christmas,” he admits. “People should mail their 
packages to allow plenty of time for delivery.” 

Pfe. Frank Standarski of Cohoes, N. Y., who has 
heen in the Army siace he got out of high school 
four vears ago, reminds that many Pacific areas have 
tropical climate. Saipan, where he landed the day 
after the Marines secured the beachhead, was “so 
hot your lips parched up like a prune in one hour.” 
Standarski recommends gifts of cigarette lighters 
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since matches don’t keep dry in the jungles. Wrist- 
watches, automatic pencils and wallets are also wel- 
comed, he says, particularly because the old ones 
wear out fast. 
Suggest Rings of Various Kinds 

“Rings—school rings, signet rings, or a wedding 
ring from your wife—are good presents,” according 
to Pfc. Warren Baker, a steel mill employee before 
he joined the paratroops. Baker made a parachute 
landing on the Anzio beach and one of his legs was 
blown off by German artillery fire. 


Remember Post Exchange Facilities 

Since post exchanges abroad now are in better 
shape to supply essentials often requested by soldiers 
last. Christmas, such items as soap and cigarettes 
may not in many places prove popular gifts. Some 
returned veterans, however, advise them for their 
“trade-in” value. 

Postal Regulations 

It is not practical to send fragile articles unless 
very well protected against breakage. Inflammables, 
including matches and lighter fluid, perishable mat- 
ter, intoxicants and poisons or articles which may 
damage other mail, are not permitted. 

Packages should bear the marking, “Christmas 
Parcel” and should be strongly wrapped, with the 
contents packed tightly. They must be no more than 
five pounds in weight, 15 inches in length, and 36 
inches in length and girth combined. 

All the boys back from the fighting say “the best 
present you could give the fellows overseas is to get 
the war over.” Peace is their ever-present desire. 
Gifts are important for temporary morale, but it is 
the food, weapons, ammunition and fighting equip- 
ment that American workers produce that hastens 
the day when they will spend Christmas in their own 
homes. Not Santa Claus, but the American worker, 
can give the soldier what he really wants. 

An O.W.I. Summary 

Summarizing the 

Americans 


in general, however, 
overseas would like gifts that are not 
bulky or perishable, that cannot be obtained where 
they are and that remind them of homes, relatives 
and friends, the Office of War Information states in 
a report on suggested Christmas presents for sending 
overseas. 


problem 


For the Army 

The O.W.1. obtained its information from the sug- 
gestions varied for certain theaters of war, but after 
all declares the Army list of gifts known to be pop- 
ular with soldiers’ and to stand up under trying tran- 
sit conditions included: Automatic pencils, pocket- 
size books, cigarettes, cigars, stationery, razor blades, 
wrist watches, money orders, photographs (pocket- 
size in waterproof folders), tobacco pouches, dried 
fruit, vacuum-packed nuts, games, checkers, cards, 
puzzles, pipes, small shaving kits, hard candy. soap 
and wallets. 

For the Navy 

The Navy list for all theaters included: Sneakers 
for wear in showers, moceasin-tvype bedroom. slip- 
pers, pocket. knives, pocket-size books and diction- 
vries, Bibles, insect repellants, alarm clocks, small 
snapshots, playing cards, toilet kits, airmail station- 
ery, tinned luxury foods like olives, sardines, nuts, 
small home-made personal articles, fruit cake, shav- 
ing kits, fountain pens, sun glasses, steel mirrors, coat 
hangers, wash cloths, dice, poker chips, folding writ- 
ing pads, dehydrated fruit juices, favorite pipe to- 
bacco mixtures, foot powder. 
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Huge Meeting Protests 
Against Anti-Semitism 


“We must not think of ourselves as Jews or Gen- 
tiles or anything else. We are Amertcans. If any 
community in our nation betrays these principles of 
civil and religious liberty it will have inflicted a 
lethal blow on the greatest system of free government 
that has ever been known.” 


So declared Justice Frank Murphy of the United 
States Supreme Court, in a stirring protest against 
anti-Semitism and a plea for American unity, given 
last Sunday night before a packed Civic Auditorium. 

He spoke at a mass meeting sponsored by the San 
Francisco Bay Area branch of the National Commit- 
tee Against Persecution of the Jews. Justice Murphy 
is chairman of the national body, with Wendell 
Willkie as vice-chairman. William Green and Mat- 
thew Woll are among the members of the executive 
board. 

Frequently interrupted by hearty applause as he 
excoriated the anti-Semite as a traitor to America, 
Justice Murphy declared that anti-Semitism is not 
2 problem for Jews alone but for all Americans since 
it strikes at the foundations of democracy and of 
Christianity. 

First he traced the development of political anti- 
Semitism by the Nazis as a weapon to divide the 
conquered countries of Europe. He told how the seed 
of hate-mongering had come to infest America as a 
sinister force to weaken this nation. Then he said: 

“That is why a group of us who are Christian and 
American, looking upon ourselves with humility, 
have decided to be on guard about this problem 
which in our eyes is in the large a Christian problem. 
We are determined not to let the virus of anti-Semi- 
tism fasten itself on our free country, for if it does 
brother will be pitted against brother and the beliefs 
we all hold dear will be imperiled.” 


~~ 
Dewey to Speak Here 
Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican candidate for 
President of the United States, is scheduled to speak 
at Seals’ Stadium in San Francisco on Thursday 
evening of next week, September 21. 
a 
ARMY CASUALTIES 
Army casualties for all theaters of action as re- 
ported up to August 13 were: 53,101 killed, 142,686 
wounded, 44,643 missing and 44,408 prisoners—a to- 
tal of 284,838, the War Department has announced. 
Of the wounded, 60,314 have been returned to duty. 
vue = 


INQUIRY PROMISED ON NEGRO TRIAL 

Broward County, Fla., authorities have promised 
a full investigation of a Workers’ Defense League 
charge that forty-nine negroes were arrested and 
fined without proper trial in connection with attempt 
to discourage idleness. A league official asserted that 
about half the negroes arrested were regularly em- 
ployed stevedores at Port Everglades, Fort Lauder- 
dale’s harbor. He said that the enforced labor de- 
cree “seems to be a part of a general attempt to 
have negroes continue working at the same menial 
task they had before the war.” 
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Mary Moore, to the Ladies | ‘Equal Rights' Proposal Unjust to Working Women— 
Is Backed by Well-Financed Washington Lobby 


(For International Labor News Service) 


Fall and Winter Hairdos 

The Westmores—Perc, Bud and Wally—those Hol- 
lywood genii, of makeup and hair-styling are pre- 
dicting the return of flat, straight bangs, and French 
braiding for fall and winter hairdos. They say the 
flat, straight bangs are popular with short hair be- 
cause they provide an attractive contrast to short 
curls and will be popular with long hair of severe 
style as well. 

The Westmores also forecast a return to the 
“American Bob” popular after the first World War. 
Three rolls of set curls around the head make the 
hair appear longer and act as a perfect disguise for 
the short bob growing out. Here again they recom- 
mend the use of the short bang. 

ae ae 
A Flower in the Hair 

Bicycle clips make excellent foundations for flower 
decorations for the hair. They can be worn with 
ribbon or material matching a dress and flowers 
sewed over each ear or across the entire clip. 

Artificial fiowers for triming have certainly come 
back into the limelight again. After the first World 
War a costume was hardly complete without a cor- 
sege or single flower on the left shoulder. Then 
flowers went to the lapels. Today almost every 
simple or fussy afternoon dress finds a velvet rose 
tucked in the belt. 

Se ee 
Dressy Blouse 

A simple blouse worn with a dirndl Skirt can 
become very dressy if a pair of flowered suspenders 
is pinned to the skirt. and worn over the shoulders. 

eS 
For Adornment 

If you brought some very pretty and interesting 
shells home from your vacation why not glue a pair of 
them to some old clips and wear them for earrings? 

You probably have packets of broken pearl neck- 
laces and beads you hope to restring some-day. Why 
not embroider or just sew some of them in a simple 
desgin on black velvet ribbon for a belt. Pearls ean 
be tinted lovely colors by dipping in ordinary dye. 

New buttons are huge and are made of plastic 
with huge holes to be tied on with the fabric of 
the costume or with the trimming material. 

* * * 
Safety in Industry 

The safety records of women working in war plants 
are higher than those of men, according to a bulletin 
issue by the office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, because once women understand the regula- 
tions they are more careful. Women like to know 
what they are doing and why. Once they 
their fear of machines and become accustomed to 


lose 


the noise and vibration they become faster than men. 
* * % 
Women in Service Branches 

According to the medical officer, Maj. Margaret 
Janeway, in charge of the WAC in the Mediterranean 
area, only a dozen of the 1800 members of the WAC 
from that area were returned to the United States 
for medical reasons prior to the end of May. Of 
these three were nervous cases. Maj. Janeway is 
convinced that the WACs’ ability to endure tension, 
fatigue, and other obstacles to good health is because 
they lead charmed lives, although she concedes that 
the women « e better fed than the men because of 
the gifts of fruit, eggs and other foods which the 
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Lobbyists of the National Woman’s Party are re- 
ported as making another effort to force through the 
Senate the so-called “Equal Rights” amendment to 
the Constitution. 


It is one of the most vicious proposals ever sub- 
mitted to Congress. Instead of giving something to 
women, it would, if ratified by the states, rob work- 
ing women of vitally needed legal protection. It 
would wipe off the statute books every law, state and 
national, designed to safeguard women from exploi- 
tation by greedy employers. 

Backers of the amendment are lavishly financed by 
a group of rich women who call themselves “femin- 
ists.” It is stated that their National Woman’s Party 
has elaborate headquarters in Washington and that 
it maintains one of the most extravagant and un- 
scrupulous lobbies in the nation’s capital. 


Just about all anti-labor organizations in the land 
are giving encouragement to the movement, know- 
ing that if they can hide behind the skirts of “fem- 
inists” they have a better chance of putting over 
such sinister legislation. 


Blasted by Women’s Bureau Chief 


With the proposed amendment now on the calen- 
dar of the Senate awaiting action, Miss Frieda Miller, 
new chief of the Women’s Bureau of the Labor De- 
partment, sounded a grave warning against the legis- 
lation. 

“There are-many laws on the books which provide 
special protection for women workers, based on a 
recognition of the differences in function between 
men and women,” Miss Miller said. 

“These laws limit overlong hours. restrict night 
work, curb excessive weight-lifting by .women, re- 
quire that they be provided with seats on the job, 
guard against payment of sweatshop pay rates to 
them and in many other ways try to bring about 
genuine equality between men and women workers. 

“The amendment would nullify such laws and in- 
sofar as it does go, its real result would be to add 
longer hours, smaller pay envelopes and lower stand- 
ards of employment to the hardships already faced 
by working women. 

“Tt would be disastrous to abandon the benefits 
which have come to millions of working women 
through state minimum wage and hour laws.” 


soldiers and sailors have showered oh the girls, maybe 
to make an impression. 

The girls in service do seem to be able to stand 
up and take it though. At a recent ceremony at a 
naval base in an eastern area, under the pitiless sun 
a number of sailors fell in a faint, but the two com- 
panies of WAVES stationed there failed to wobble 
during the entire ceremony. 


It’s true, she said, that there are antiquated state 
laws relating to marriage, divorce and ownership of 


property which discriminate against women. Most 


of these have been repealed or amended and the 
remainder can be wiped out without destroying laws 
which give working women a preferred status. 

A constitutional amendment annulling laws de- 
signed to protect women would “create chaos,” she 
said. Good and bad features would alike be upset, 
and years of litigation in the courts would follow. 
Meanwhile, working women would be left with vir- 
tually no protection whatever. 

‘ “This amendment would in no way establish equal 
pay for women as for men on the same jobs, but 
would on the other hand destroy existing laws which 
seek to bring about such equality,” Miss Miller de- 
clared. “If these feminists were willing to fight for 
a law guaranteeing equal pay, we would be glad to 
have their support.” 

Nothing But Gold Brick 

In many other ways, the amendment would open 
the door to exploitation of women rather than give 
them “equal rights,” she contended. “It’s nothing 
but. a gold brick,” she said. 

One of the unfortunate features of the whole con- 
troversy is that many of the newer members of Con- 
gress are unfamiliar with the long battle over the 
amendment, and some have fallen for the superficially 
plausible arguments of the Woman’s Party lobbyists. 

Old-timers in Congress know that the fight has been 
going on for twenty years. After woman’s suffrage 
was put over, some of the “pay-roll members” of 
the National Woman’s Party started the campaign 
for the “Equal Rights” amendment in order to have 
an issue which would justify money-raising cam- 
paigns. 

Wealthy women, who know nothing about the 
problems of working women, made lavish contribu- 
tions. Thus the “party” has been able to maintain 
a lobby, to dine and wine legislators, and to spread 
propaganda galore for the “phoney” amendment. 

All branches of labor, most of the women’s organ- 
izations, and all true Progressives have consistently 
opposed the proposal. 

+—— 
OLD-AGE TAX RATE 

Legislation continuing during 1945 the same old- 
age retirement social security tax rate on employers 
and employees—1l per cent for each—has been pre- 
pared by Representative LeCompte of Iowa. In the 
event such a bill is not passed by this session of 
Congress the tax automatically will increase to 2 
per cent for employers and 2 per cent for employees 
on January 1. The increase has been postponed sev- 
eral times by congressional action. 
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